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ReveReND Srx, 


\HE tract you is: now b en 
liſhed, and as you * tell us at the 
* * of your friends, muſt appear to 


you and to them, of conſiderable mo- 
ment. 


The requeſt of your friends is ground- 
ed upon the public appearance of a pa- 
per, containing propoſals for an appli- 


* See a manuſcript advertiſement prefixed to what 
the DoCtor is pleaſed to call, a 3d edition of his 
Plea,—the Doctor will excuſe the liberty I have 
taken in ſuppoſing, thoſe who requeſted him to print | 
upon this occaſion, were friends, 


B cation 


62 ): 
cation to parliament, for relief in the 
"matter of Jubſeription, they muſt con- 
ſider your performance therefore as a 


probable means of retarding, or even 
ruining the intended ſcheme of refor- 


mation—and as you have adopted their 


idea by printing, you cannot be ſur- 
priſed at this notice of ſo important a 
book. 


"a yet, Sir, an unlucky obſervation 
of your own had well nigh deprived 
me of the pleaſure that has ariſen from 
Tom WO 


- 1 happened to open your pamphlet at 
the 11th page,—where you ſmartly ob- 
ſerve, © that a preface is commonly 

« the fort of writers wherein they 

«* mount the choiceſt of their artillery.” 

I immediately turned to your preface. 

Will you, Sir, abide by your idea of 

the ſtrength of prefaces? Shall that be 

a teſt, by which to try your preſent 

work ? argument in a preface is fre- 

quently impertinent —and you have 
declined 


ALS 


declined it; wit is ſometimes aimed at; 
and you have affected it, 


Do theſe flaſhes of merriment burſt 
upon you frequently? if ſo, I pray you 
reſtrain, them—at leaſt upon important 
ſubjets—leſt they always miſlead" er 
as in the RR vaſes 


For i, as you infultiozly tell us, We 
have + already met with many misfor- 
tunes in our expedition and if at laſt 
our ſhip be run aſhore, and our arma- 
ment reduced to a ſtate of inefficiency, 
then this exertion of yourſelf. and your 
friends is impertinent and cruel. Tis 
coming like a ſavage from his cave to 


murder the wrerches whom the wreck 
has Branded. 


1 — tobe the pleaſure that 

has ariſen to me from your work. You 
are generous in not adopting the ſecret 
and ſmothering plan — you bring the 
matter into debate and this is exactly 


I Page viüi. of Preface. 
„„ what 
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what we wiſh fot. The pleaſure I feel 
upon this occaſion, would indeed have 
been more complete, had your perfor- 
mance contained any thing which called 
for an acute and learned anſwerer. But as 
it does not, you might have eſcaped thro' 
this defect —had not the filence of con- 
tempt been ſometimes miſtaken for 
the modeſty of conviction.— Whatever 
ideas of convenience might have in- 
duced the firſt proteſtant churches to 
deviate from their own principles, into 
thoſe of their adverſary, by  eftabliſhing 
| confeſſions of faith—all ſuch ideas muſt 
be brought into the preſent debate, about 
the right and utility of ſubſcriptions, 
very improperly—or brought merely 
as apologies for the conduct of the refor- 
mers, not as juſtifications of it. 


If their enemies ſlandered them by the 


imputation of impious, and extravagant 
opinions the proper anſwer would have 
been, an appeal to the conduct of their 
lives, and a ſolemn declaration, that they 
admitted of no ſtandard of opinion but 
the facred ſcriptures, For when their 
| | Confeſſions 


„„ 
confeſſions were publiſhed, the ſcandal 
{till continued, and the articles contained 
in them were ſtill condemned, as im- 
pious and extravagant. So that they 
weakened the proteſtant party by di- 
viding it—they gavethe Romaniſt an op- 
portunity of attacking them upon their 
own. principles—and, this, without a- 
voiding the abuſe, which offended or- 
thodoxy 1 Is ever ready to diſcharge. 


But whether the firſt reformers were 
right: or wrong is nothing to the preſent 
queſtion about ſubſcriptions. | Granting 
them to have acted wiſely in publiſhing 
their opinions for reputation's. fake — 
yet the queſtion concerning their right 

to Habliſwh᷑ theſe opinions, upon the 
oath or ſubſcription of thoſe whom they 
admitted as preachers of religion, ſtill 
remains —and even giving up this—we 
may further queſtion the propriety of 
making the doctrines of men, juſt emer- 
ged from ignorance, the ſtandard of belief 
to the preſent clergy. 


- 


For the diſpute about fubſeription con- 
tains two different queſtions, 1ſt, Can 


any 


1 

any fubſcription to human articles oþ reli. 
_ gious belief—be defended? 2d, Can ſub- 
ſeription to thoſe of the church of Eng gland 
be juſtified? ? Many who would not Peta 
to anſwer in the negative to the ſecond, 
would yet, perhaps, be ſerupulous about 
the firſt, although tis impoſſible to 
diſcuſs the ſecond without eſtabliſhing 
the true and negative anſwer to the 


firſt. For while there is manifeſt 


or apparent error, we ſhould proceed to 
correct it — and error, manifeſt or ap- 
parent, there will be in every ſet of propo- 
ſitions, which are neither demonſtrative, 
nor inſpired. If it be ſaid, that ſuch 


an acknowledgment of the impoſſibility 


of avoiding error, is a good apology for 
not reviſing the preſent articles] an- 
ſwer no ;—for every ſtep towards truth 
makes the next much eaſier—and this 
particular ſtep would convince the peo- 


ple of what thouſands are ſcarce aware 


of—that articles and liturgies are mere 
human compoſitions, which may and 
ought to be improved—this would in- 


_ duce them to transfer their zeal from 


them to the Bible which will then be 
read 
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A 7 ) 
read as à fixed ſtandard by which ta 
corre& any ſucceſſive improvement, un- 
til we come to inſpired truth expreſſed 
in ſeripture language. 


Indeed the certainty that all human 
ſyſtematical explications of ſcripture 
doctrine may be wrong—is ſo far from 
an apology for our continuance in the 
preſent forms, that it is an unanſwer- 
able reaſon againſt it. For if they may 
be wrong, why make hem the teſts of 
our orthodoxy—while the plain words 
of ſcripture are at hand, which we 
know muſt be right. 


The expediency of ſabſeeitiog' in - 
teral ſenſes has been fo fully conſidered 
by the author of the confeflonal— 
that I am loth to loſe any time in 
reflections upon Bp. Burnet, whoſe ideas 
upon the ſubject you chooſe to adopt. 


It may be obſerved, however, that 
t Burnet himſelf informs us, that he 
was only to conſider what is the im- 

; Introduction to his book on the articles. 


portance 


1 
* portance of the ſubſcription required 
% among us; and not what might rea- 
4 ſonably be: wiſhed that it ſhould be.” 
He took the matter as he found it, and 
though he honeſtly rejects. the notion 
of the articles, being articles of peace 
only, makes them ſo in fact, by help- 


ing every man to put his own ſenſe 
upon them, 


But we, upon a different plan from 
Burnet's — would have men arrive at 
what might reaſonably be expected to be 
_ "the ſlate of a Proteſtant church—and 

will not condeſcend to flatter the exer- 
tions of abſolute power by finding ways 
and means to make men _ under 


hams 


"201 is as evident as..rational argument 
can make it, that if- Archbiſhop Laud, 
or Biſhop Burnet, or Archdeacon Ibbet- 
fon has fixed upon the g true principle of 
maintaining the Subſcriptions of the clergy, 
the articles are no _ articles for 


$ Plea, p- 2+ | 
I avoiding 


\ 


| * 9) 
evidng diverfitits of opinions, and for 
the eftabhſhing conſent touching, true re- 
ligion—but things of fo flimſy a tex- 
ture as to be bent this way by you, 


and that way by another, to the total 
waakeen * the church. b 


But, Sir, I take my leave of Biſhop 
Burnet, whom I am ſorry to find in 
ſuch company — to follow you in your 
attempts to relieve the clergy from their 
perplexity, by eſtabliſhing that general 
principle, upon which alone you confeſs, 
the right and expediency of ſubſcription 
can be ſupported. This general princi- 
ple is the convenient one of literal ſenſes 
by which, it is ſuppoſed, that di/- 
ferent men have a right to ſubſeribe the 
ſame article in different, or even oppo- 

ſite ſenſes—by giving the words any 
meaning they may be made to bear, 
without confidering their ſenſe: as fixed 
by the original compilers. You do 
very well, Sir, after this to aſſert 
your regard for proteſtant liberty — 
though to retort a charge of your 


\ 


C own, 


_ own, this looks much more like the 
liberty of the regular clerks of Igna- 


— 


6610 


tius||. 


h Your firſt attempt is to vindicate the 
laws and conſtitution which require the 


clergy to ſubſcribe the articles of reli- 


gion, againſt the charge of injuſtices, 
And how, Sir, do you perform this ?— 

not by any argument—but by referring 
us to the profeſſions of ſome of the 


. maſt eminent among our clergy, who 


have talked much of the moderation of 


the church of England. 


| Andrea the church of England to be 


the moſt moderate, and tolerant, and 


pureſt in the world what follows? 


not that ſhe. has no defect — not that 


there is no injuſtice in her conſtitution, 


which ſhould be removed—hut a very 
different propoſition, that ſhe has leſs 
than her neighbours ;—which conclu- 
ſion carries us beyond the preſent queſ- 
tion. Private Doctors may harangue 


„les, p- 15. ; 3 Plea, p. 3. 
upon 


4 
upon the difference between the church 
of England and that of Rome but 
what is their language to the language 
of the church? She has determined her 
ſenſe - that ſenſe is at preſent eſtabliſhed 
by law; and the man who oppoſes it, 
does it at no trifling riſque. She 
indeed diſclaims infallibility all the 
while — but mockery ſeldom makes 
oppreſſion lighter. You attempt the 
diſtinction between the churches with 
ſingular ill ſucceſs, You contraſt impo- 
| fitions made by the church of Rome 
upon pain of anathemas and curſes 
with 'what? not with impoſitions made 
by the church of England upon penal- 
ties as grievous—nay the very ſame 
but with the private ſenſe of her doc- 
tors, who forſooth have always expreſſed 
themſelves with great caution and diffi- 
dence in this matter.. Pray, Sir, who 
entitled theſe generous ſpirits to ſo much 
moderation? Did they learn it from 
certain of our canons—or from the dam- 
natory clauſes of the Athanaſian Creed? 


+ Plea, p. 5. 


C 2 But 


But you yourſelf ſeem to be aware 
that all the moderate conceſſions made 
by unauthorized men are not of any mo- 
ment without the ſanction of the church 
«ſince you immediately profeſs yourſelf 
. -diflatisfied with the faith and ſincerity 
of thoſe who explain their ſubſcriptions 
into a general acquieſcence=a public 
profeſſion only, or a tacit perſuaſion.* 
And yet what muſt theſe moderate men 
do? The diſtinction between ours and 
the hated church, with regard to the 
ſpirit with which ſhe 1mpoſes her doc- 
trines, muſt be kept up—and yet it 
cannot without this general acquieſ- 
cence, or ſome equivalent evaſion. For 
if every tittle muſt be received, it mat- 
ters not by what name that authority is 
called which enjoins it—and if every 
tittle is not to be received, where is the 
line drawn—and how is the diſtinction 
to be reconciled to the conſtitutions of 
our church? 


* ds p45 


Stillingflect, 


(93.9, 

$tillingfleet you. add was unable to 
draw the line. According to the dif- 
ferent views. he had of the ſubject he 
contradicted himſelf. And this will 
ever be the caſe with thoſe, who, in 
defence, of our preſent ſyſtem, are to 
oppoſe themſelves both to papiſts and 
e diſſenters. 


It the catholic be preing upon the 
topic of infallible authority, as exerted 
by the church of England in her arti- 
cles—no, ſays the Engliſh champion— 
our church requires nothing to be ſub- 
ſcribed but what is agreeable to facred 
ſcripture—and conſcious. of fallibility, 
leaves ſeveral points at large with a view 
of including men of different ſenti- 
ments. | 


But if the diſpute muſt be managed 
with a diſſenting proteſtant—who will 
ſeize this very declaration, and turn it 
to his own advantage in the combat; 
then, all on a ſudden, the church is for 
| | an 


( 14 ) 
an abſolute ſubſcription. as a term of 
miniſterial conformity. 


The caſe of Chillingworth, as pro- 


- duced by you, is a very extraordinary 
one — He confeſſes, you “ tell us, that 


* the conſtant doctrine of the church 
«© of England is fo pure and orthodox, 
<« that whoever believes it, and lives 
ec according to it, ſhall undoubtedly be 
* ſaved—and that there is no error in 
* it which may neceſſitate or warrant 
* any man to diſturb the pur, or 
« renounce the communion of | Hap 


And yet he refuſed to ſubſeribe— 
becauſe, you inform us, he was per- 
ſuaded that thoſe who ſubſcribe are ſup- 
poſed and required to ſubſeribe the 
truth of the articles; and he refuſed to 
ſubſcribe becauſe he ſcrupled one or two 
propoſitions. 


Now, Sir, where is the moderation you 
have brought this great man to witneſs 
* Plea, p. 6. 


for, 


3 
for, when it is evident that he thought 
every propoſition contained in the arti- 
cn muſt be RE by a 3 


His ſubſcription afterwards" to thoſe 
very articles, upon being appointed 
to the office of Chancellor of Sa- 
rum, muſt be reſolved, either into the 
weakneſs of human nature, or into a 
conviction happily produced in his mind, 
that the propoſitions he once doubted of 
were true. That the great Chilling- 
worth was enſnared by preferment, I 
will not ſuppoſe, though conſidering 
you as his friend, you have produced a 
moſt unlucky inſtance of his honeſty, — 
the latter ſuppoſition muſt then be true; 
and what, after all this parade of authori- 
tres, will you make of it? Only this, 
that Chillingworth in 4is day believed 
all the articles, —which, in the preſent 
debate, is proving juſt nothing. 


It ſeems, Sir, that you who are ſpeak- 
ing peace to the embarraſſed minds of 
many of the Clergy, think authority more 
likely to ſucceed than argument; and 

therefore 


483 


therefore you have held up to them ſome 
high and venerable names under which 
you with them to rechne in the utmoſt 
indolence of ſecurity. I truſt however 
that they will never abuſe the names of 


proteſtanis ſo groſsly as to make them 


ſubſervient to the purpoſes of abſolute 


| and unnatural au therity. | 


Somettün g like: argument mult be pro- 


duced before we can give up the aſſertion 


that the reſtraining condition Which is 
laid upon the candidates for holy orders, 
3s cruel and inequitable. You aſſure us 


indeed that the difficulty of reconciling 


one's {elf to the article of uniformity will 


be ſhewn not to be fo great as has been 


repreſented. I believe, Sir, the diffi- 
culty varies in different men, and, ſup- 
poſing the quantity of moral honeſty 


to be equal in each, is in direct propor- 


tion to the quantity of ſcripture know- 
ledge which each man poſſeſſes. But 


vou are going to argue, and by the 
rule of public utility — Still public 
utility ! Is this topic ſo very im- 


* Plea, p. 8. 1 
8 portant 


(44 EC 5 


portant i in your view, as to take the lead 


of every other conſideration? It has 


been juſtly ſaid, that ** Jeſus never in- 
9 tended his religion ſhould be ſhut up in 
« a national church, 


main argument.“ But, Sir, it does af- 


fect the main argument and very deeply 


too. 5 


"Bs or as the terms of the Chriſtian 
communion are clearly ſettled i in the goſ- 
pel, as they are ſuch as diſtinguiſhed the 


Chriſtian from the Jewiſh "and every 
other religion, as a religion of liberty, 
| and an univerſal religion—it | follows that 
ho plea of general utility can juſtify men 
in changing, perplexing, or otherwiſe 
| expreſſing 1 the terms of communion with 


a view to conformity, or any other human 
; deſign.— The authority of man how- 
ever dignified, cannot extend ſo far. 


Let the authority of the magiſtrate be 


* Plea, p. B. 


5 


and you leave this 
aſſertion unrefuted, as not affecting the 


exerted 
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exerted in eſtabliſhing Obri iftanity—let 
the practice of it be encoùraged.—and 
the preachers of it e lau 


and all good men. Will bleſs I, defend 


„ * 


Bit, Sir, the reafonings: of a Chriſtian 


; upon caſes of conſcience are. not to be 


bounded by views of mere utility, whe- 
ther private or public. The queſtion is, 


What is right—what wrong? This you 
have evaded., The right once diſcovered 
E ks to be purſued trough all. its 9 
2 guences. N 5 e 


4 * 444 
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394 yet, if we mean any "thing when 


| we talk of the providence of, God, we 
may reſt ſatisfied that no truth can ever 
be prejudicial to the true intereſts of men. 
The public good can be promoted by 
nothing ſo effeQually as by the practice 
of religion there can be nothing more 


friendly to the practice of religion, than 


a thorough acquaintance with its evi- 
dences and deb gus— but ſuch an acquain- 
tance 


4 ( 19. 15 

tance will never become Legere 5 in ally 
country where the teachers of religion 
are themſelves deterred from their reli- 


gious enquiries, y a fet of Buman ar- 
ticles already ſub ribed by them as 


true — and which * cannot "des 3 f 


| venience. | | 


The argument, you have adopted, 
which, from the idea of general utility, 
aims at proving the neceſſity of the pre- 
ſent ſtandard of doctrine, is an affront to 
the church whoſe. champion you have 
ſtood forth. It reſembles the church of 
England to a ruinous pile, one ſtone of 
which cannot be touched for the ſake of 


4 9951805 without having the whole about 


But why, Sir, ſhould you, a member 
of the church of England, ſuppoſe her 
ſo very deſtitute of argument in favour 

D 2 of 


of her Jokes to — el, her ruin 
ſealed, if ſubſcription | be removed? The 
man who accepts of epiſcopal ordina- 


tion, who gives a ſolemn aſſent to Goſpel 


truths expreſſed in Goſpel words, and 
promiſes to preach nothing but what he 
finds revealed in ſeripture— can never 


hurt the church of England while ſhe 
is worth the ſaving. If we believe her 


doctrines to be true, we muſt believe 
that free enquiry will confirm them. But 


if they be falſe though ſupported by 


laws and defended by atmies, they will 
fall before advancing truth — and the 


ſooner ſuch an event takes Fre the bet- 
fer.” | 


— 


We 450 no enthuſiaſts —we 1 not 


wiſh the deſtruction of epiſcopal govern- 


ment—we are miniſters: of the church 
of England who reverence our ſupe- 
riors who feel the bleſſings of a free 


country - who have exerted our under- 


ſtandings—and want the redreſs only of 
what 


(ak 3 


be 1 


good, of which you are ſo fond and that 


they may be diminiſhed you conſider 


as a propoſition generally acknowledged. 
By whom acknowledged ? I know cer- 


tain countries, the climate of which 
ſeems admirably adapted to your conſti- 


tution, where the civil eftabliſhment is 


of ſuch a nature as to be inconſiſtent 


with the ſpirit of goſpel liberty, which 
muſt be kept W at any rate. | 


& 3 


However, there are no "ihe «© be 
learned from the freeſt inveſtigation of 


the ſafery or happineſs of a government 
founded upon reaſon and juſtice. 


what appears upon ſolemn argument, to 


You talk of the religious rights of 
mankind being diminiſhed for the public 
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Chriſtianity which can poſſibly claſh with 


+ Plea, p. 8. 1 
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But how come the Hips rights of 
mankind to be diminiſhed at any time? 
By no contract of their own, becauſe 
they cannot give them up. The rights 
of humanity with which a man is born 
are capable of ſuch diminution by a 
contract which enſures him an equivalent. 
For this world is the ſcene of their 
_ exertion, But religious Tights reſped 
a future ſtate— nor can we receive an 
equivalent for parting with them, I 
conſent to relinquiſh my native right of 
puniſhing a thief—and ſafety in ſociety, 
by means of a legal appeal is the con- 
dition. But if I part with my goſpel 
right of deciding for myſelf in religious 
caſes—what equivalent can man propoſe? 
All his exertions are confined to this 
world, but my riſque is in a Future 
one. 


I could wiſh to ſee you in the attitude 
of definition. What is it you mean by the 
religious rights of men? Man, conſi- 
5 dered 


| 0 230 
N as 4 e being, has, I pre- 
ſume, 2 5 ight to form his own. religious 


| opinions upon what he reads in the ſerip- 
ture, and to act agreeably to them and 


if uch an exertion of right ſhould claſh 


with any Human conſtitution, there would 
| by: reaſon to i tay conſtitution to 


Indeed it is is poſſible that . pre- 


| judicial to the beſt of goyernments may 


be formed in a wrong head, from read- 


can happen but to few—and when thoſe 


few. carry their opinions into prackice, . 
let the magiſtrate interfere, and take 


ws their | can of doing harm. 

3 complains becauſe a madman 
is confined in Bedlam. But as God is 
the author of the human mind as well 


as of the Goſpel—as he has worked the 
love of truth into our conſtitution—I 
repeat it events of this melancholy 


kind 


i 124 53 
kind can happen but — Bere 
chiefly happened to men reſtrained from 
the free uſe of reaſon or fired by the 
reſentments of ſome leader whom op- 
preſfon Has made mad —and not to the 
free aud manly TONE after truth. 


Do you believe, Sir, that the furious 

anabaptiſts who diſgraced the reforma- 

tion in GOES OE] the natural pro- 
f 233 ye! Op. 


FO 


Were they not a rather by 
Are let looſe ? Would they have 
exiſted, had men been left free to read 

and practice the leſſons of ſcripture- vir- 


tue 1 yt the tyranby: of man? 


Vour notion of cuiitllihe the reli- 
gious rights' of men for the ſake of ge- 
neral good, is founded upon the ſuppoſed 
impoſſibility of opening the terms of 
communion ſufficiently to take in chriſ- 
: tians of very different opinions con- 
_ £erning matters of importance. But 
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Where as tie experiment bees fo fattly 

tried as 46 give you a right to fay it is 

w fr Thie I Kiow thit the terths 

of commüniét recorded in the golpet; 
fg ſüffelently large to tale in chriſtiae 


differing - ard vey imporratit oa 


t& it be dbfitvel, however, "tit ai 
elke virtu ous attetnpt of the clergy is 


40 4 {che ae of com prehenſion meant ag | 
oblige enters from the eſtablithedk 


church — tis" a  proteflant” defign = — 
connected with no party to which we 
are rouſed by what! we now 2 * 
nn 8 10155 act o 
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= The para! of: the proteſtant diſ- 
ſenters from out church, is properly a 
| feparation of robes and government 
not of ' dFrines. To the robes and yo- 
vernment we have no objetion—bur if 

| An the removal of ſubſcription | 

is no advance toward chem. 8 


vou kindly allow us the aſe of our 


liberty when we are urged to believe, or 
a. "mw 


-- 


(#) 
profeſs points of doctrine; which; arg 
contrary to, the rule of faith, and to the 
law of God. Nowy ſuppoſe I could 
ſhew, ie be . e 50 of the 
nde amount ta? "& man can, never be 
properly ſaid to be allowed the uſe of 
his liberty, when, that uſe will prove a 
grievous injury to. him, His Nate after 
the exertion. of his liberty ſhould be as 
eligible a8 : it | Was bet ore—becauſe . b 
uſing. his liberty! he, has fulfilled: a Ay. 
N a: LY; SY uns TERS On Ai 53 ＋ 2507 
The man, or the body of men, NY 
oppoſe me in a legal action, are! guilty 
of violence—but I am oppoſed if em- 
barraſſments and hardſhips are laid in 
the way of my duty. We ſhall be to- 
lerated indeed, you tell us, and that We 
can claim no more that is, when the 
exertion. of our libętty has brought diſ- 
grace and poverty on, our heads — we 


ſhall not be perſecuted . beyond ſary rips 
for conſcience lake,” 
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Such = Holeration,” you 22 us, pre- 
fipdoſts the eſtabliſhment of 'a national 


church—in truth it does; ſo does ever 


ſort of tyranny preſuppoſe, but not juſtify, 


a tyrant. ' The word toleration, being 


the language of a ſuperior, ſuppoſes'one 


—but the thing worth contending for 
does not. For we contend for the equa- 5 


lity of chriſtians, as ſuch—and oppoſe 5 
that meaſure as unjuſt, which excludes 


any man from the advantages of the 
ſociety he lives in, * ile means of Lu. 
man teſts of belief. Ya 


* 
4 
l 


It ba been Nenne Opüb gi er 


author of the + Confeſſional that the 


weak anſwers which have been given to 
the important remonſtrances of ſerious 


and judicious men, on the article of a 


farther reformation, and the ſupercilious 
contempt with which the moſt reſpect- 
ful, as well as the moſt reaſonable of 


them have been paſſed by, muſt detract: 


ſomething from the eſtimation of thoſe 
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1 a) \ 
whom the thinkipg. part of mankind 


will ſuppoſe chiefly eee to take 
ier * them. 8 


He thinks it will look like 2 Sambi⸗ 
nation to adhere to the eſtabliſhed ſyſtem 
for ſome political putpoſes not fit to be 
owned, while no ſolicitude is perceived 
to relieve the reaſonable ſcruples of con- 

ſjentious 1 men, within or Ne the 
church. | | | 


The conterapt with which you treat 
theſe obſervations, and the argument by 
which you attempt to diſcredit them 
have no other effe& than to add you to 
the lift of theſe weak anſwerers, and 
ſupercilious contemners, of whom that 
generate writer cumpjains. 


Can you feriuy believe that you have 
defended the church of England againſt 
the abjeQions of our author? | 


Upon turning oyer your third page, 
I began to TS ſome argument in de- 
fence 
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feder of literel ſubſeription but here 
I was diſappointed—and here juſt as 
you mention the infinuation. of politigal 
purpoſes as not detracting from the 
eſtimation of the elergy, you yourſelf 
put a political apology 17 8 their un 
into their mouths. | | 


You tell them that they may boaſt— 
of what ? not of having acted ſimply and 
fairly by changing that part of their 
conduct which has been blamed—or by 
giving a rational defence of it but e of 
« being conſtitutional conformiſts to 
« the (eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment ſup- 
« ported by the public authority of the 
fate, and by a great number of learned 
« ang eminent men, &c.” What is all 
this to the purpoſe? we ſay that ſub- 
ſcription to human formularies of 
belief is wrong — wrong, when tried 
by reaſon and ſcripture. You ſay it is 
right—right becauſc en by hu- 
man authority. , 
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ls it enough. for an honeſt man's eln 
ſcience that he is ſupported: by autho- 
rity? ſurely. neither the law of opinion 
nor of the land, ſhould avail to quiet a 
mind, doubting concerning matters of 
great moral import —eſpecially when a 
legal way of obtaining redreſs is open. 


But let us come to what is acknow- 
ledged to be the fundamental poſition, 
upon which the authority of eſtabliſhed 
confeſſions ' in Proteſtant | communions | 
depends. * Bie 


£88 oer particular church conſidered 
« as a ſociety, has a right, as other ſo- 
© Cieties have, to ſecure its own peace 
and welfare by all lawful means, — 
and conſequently, to preſcribe ſuch 
terms of communion as appear to be 
moſt expedient for that purpoſe— 
provided that nothing be required 
under this pretence, which is con- 
trary to the word of God, or incon- 
ſiſtent with the r of other 
| 5 83 churches.” 


1 
6 churches.” The reaſoning by hieb 


this poſition has been fully and repeat - 
edly overthrown, tends to ſhew that the 


ſame way of arguing for ſelf defence 
will juſtify the church of Portugal in 
her cruelties, and tends to carry every 
religious eſtabliſhment into arbitrary and 
illegal attempts upon the liberties - of 
men. This reaſoning you treat as ſo- 
phiſtical—becauſe you tell us the uſe | 
of awful: means in one church cannot 

conclude. for the uſe of unlawful ones 
in ahother. But who is to > judge as 5 


5 14 


Wah Ind de what becomes of the 5 
diinction? 


4 


In dne ſenſe, every thing that i is * b 
blihed by law, may be called lawful. But 
if reference be made to the eternal law of 
reaſon—or to the exemplifications of At. 
in the goſpel ſcheme of freedom, no- 


1 Ni of p. 12. quoted 695 the Confeſſional, - 
F Plea, p. 18 


thing 


(„ 
cinzy can be called Jdibfu?, which lays 
rehgious beings under the temptation of 
violating their conſciences=or any way 
abridges that liberty which * receiv- 
ed from the biqgheft- amtbority. | God has 
fred the terms of falvition-he Has fix. 
ed:theus im certain words—whoever ad- 
mts theſe terms becomes r 
and d ee 
9.4 SAY ef 1 17 tt 

But 2b bac # Gisbert with 
Averfities of op inion even upon impor. 
tafir ſhbje&s,” 10 charch can be defend- 
wi alty ſellerdes of tMformity—which 

tis 1 po offible tö pfoddce and Wich 
God his not” req ined 8 


„ 


The faving clauſe by: which it is ac- | 
5 knowléged ir the poſition.” Produced 
| above that nothing” fhoutd' be requir- 
ed by any church for the Take of ſelf- | 
defence, which is — 4 to the word 

of God, has” been fürty mewä to be 


of no avail by the g judicious author 


— p. 33: 2d lit, = 


* 


of the Confeſſond1 bis Conſequence 
therefore ſtands good; viz.— that the 
ſame way of arguing from ſelf-defence 
will juftify the church of Portugal—and 
the Pößtten from!” WRIK it 16 EAA de- 
duced"ll carrles the brand of falſhood. 
For the arguments, ot the affertions th= 
ther, which you take "uſe of agel 
our author's reaſoning, ate fallacfbus. You 
Fell us, that upon the principles of 
our eſtabliſhinent no,violence can be juſt= 
ly practiſed againſt any man on account 
of his religion 9s ſuch, This bold al- 
fertion is ſupported by a quibble. The 
old trick of giving the heretic into the 
magiſtrate's hand is here of admirable 
uſe to you—it exculpates the church at 
once, who, poor lady! will weep all 
the while for the ſuffering his obſtinacy 
may bting upon his head. He does 
not ſuffer for his religion as religion 
forſooth, when he is deprived, ſtarved, 
excommunicate—but he ſuffers as a 
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naughty citizen, WhO Jas, dared to af- 
. front the _ mage Prote- by NYE te 


church. * FT +; Zig 3 | 
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"_ could gl b Jang: FORE” 5 ma- 
giſtrats's. right of eſtabliſhing one ſet of 
buman opinions to the, excluſion of all 
the reſt, before you introduced him 
thus, gallantiy to take up the quarrel. 
or But though you apgu 3; che reaſoning 
of the { Conf 772 Fonal, which brings the 
church, of. England into a compariſon 
With Sis of Portugal—yet you . run 


direct Y.-H into the fame—not from deſign, | i 
T believe, but from neceſſity. . 


L1G 2 


ag 8 ert e richt of che 8 
> England to che magiſtrate” J protection, 
if her opponents. either make or threaten 


to make any diſturbances againſt the 
eſtabliſmmeni—and allow the uſe of vio- 


Hence in that caſe, which, as neceſſary, 


) Plea, p. 14. 


becomes 


1 
becomes Lowful. Now, Sir, go on with 
this logic to its concluſion, and then I, 
and every other clergyman "of the 
church of England, WO wiſh, and will 
act for the aboliſhment of ſubſcription | 
to unſcriptural propoſitions, and by this 
means may ' diſturb the eſtabliſhment, 
ought inſtantly to be conſigned to the 
wholeſome diſcipline of „ uſpenfion, de- 
privation, fine, impriſonment, and even 
burning according to the different pro- 
portions of our obſlinacy. So that your 
prudential * methods and ſchemes of /elf- 
defence are only ſoft words for cruel 
meanings, which diſcover themſelves | 
inſtantly as the church is attacked in 
her rights by law eſtabliſhed. AE ns 


But happily for us, Sir, we are adder 


no high commiſſion court, compoſed 'of 
ſpirits like yours—our cauſe will come 


before a mild and free government, 
which will give the matter all. ſerious 
and juſt attention. 


F 2 You 


4 36 J 

You go. on. to tell ust, that in contra- 
diction to the ill uſe that has ſome- 
times been made of the principle of (elf- 
defence and ſelf-preſeryation in matters 
of religion—the church of England for 
herſels,, and for that Brent community 
the * as. W which. the bas 
deſervedly. been honoured. with the title 
of chief and leading branch declares 
inſtruction, exhortation, and admoni- 
tion to be the only legitimate means of 
advancing and preſerving the true reli- 
gion of Chriſt. This is a part of your 
deſcription of the church. of England 
AI ſhall, go ee the whole * 
— 6 


0 * 3 £ 
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a 


- you will being the inquiſtion to my 
wind, . cannot . it. 


1 _ | ONE Sir, tht this taken 
in connection with what went before 


t Plea, p. 137 
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Cad 


is the language of a ſon of Dominic. 
'The church declares for inſiruction— 
very well —and . ſhe acts as every perſon 
would do who loves his caſe—for ſevere 
correction is attended with ſome pain 
and trouble at all times. But what if 
theſe emollients are not found ſuffi- 
cient? O, then a different treatment 
becomes neceſſary and ſo lawful. The 
church however muſt keep up her cha» 
rater, and as. the magiſtrate cannot be 
wrong in granting his protection in 
ſuch a caſe he muſt be called upon. 
The church has done her part in the 
manner of a church, by admonition— 
and he muſt perform his in the manner 
of a magiſtrate by what? the ſword 
to be ſure. So that you have here given 
us a true inquiſitorial proceſs. I am 
plainly in the right ſays the church to 
the poor delinquent—I pray you I ex- 
hort you to liſten and obey—'tis not my 
nature to be cruel—but if you perſiſt in 
oppoſing me, I have a paſſionate brother, 
who will certainly think me ill-uſed, 
and knock your brains out. 


I go 


689 

I go on with your deſcription. * She 
e profeſſes higher views than to eſta. 
„ bliſh herſelf in peace and quiet upon 
e the earth by engaging mankind in an 
* outward acknowledgment of Chriſ- 
| 1 tianity by means of temporal rewards 
and - puniſhments—ſhe uſes no vio- 


« lence to compel men to conformity 


% —ſhe allows all the theories of chriſ- 


cc tian liberty to ſtand upon their own 


tee foundations, and deprives no man of 


« his natural right to judge for himſelf 


« and to practiſe accordinglyF.” 

this is mere declamation, tis very fine. 
But as it was meant to ſatisfy the minds 
of thinking men in their preſent ſitua- 


tion, it ſhould have contained ſomething 


like er, 


With what degree of truth can it be 
aſſerted that no violence is uſed to bring 
the conſcience to compliance, when con- 
ſcience is broken in to the work of ſub- 
ſcription before it can be ſuppoſed our 


& Plea, p. 16. 
aſſent 


0 


U 
aſſent is rational? imagine ſome generous 
youth to refuſe his univerſity- ſubſerip- 


tion— would his degree be conferred? 


would not his progreſs in life be barred ? 
would he not offend—would he not 
grievouſſy diſtreſs his friends? you per- 
haps may look with indifference upon 


ſuch a ſituation, and coolly anſwer— 


that he knew the conditions of his 


admiſſion, and ſhould not complain 


or, in other words, let the univerſity 
be forſaken of her conſcientious members 
rather than an act of authority which 


cannot be defended, ould be done | 


a 


is 3 10 


- Vow go on, Sie cc She wk; conde- 


„ ſcended to alledge in her own de- 


« fence the uſage of proteſtant churches 
„ abroad, and has the early practice 
of eſtabliſned confeſſions at home 


— 


*« to appeal to, long before the ty- 
e rannical ſpirit of Rome prevailed— 
yet theſe being human compoſitions 
© the acknowledges them to be ſub- 
Wb JO to the examination of every in- 
dAtelligent 
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© telligent Chriſtian "with the TP 
| 25 tures before him. YT; 


The hee of + fund upon the human 
mind is wonderful. Precedents, pre- 
cedents! what do they mean? a thou- 
fand years ago ſome predeceſſor of 
mine did thus and 'thus—and I his de- 
ſcendant, robbed of my right to judge, 
muſt copy the venerable example. In 
the art of war—in the practice of 
phyfic—in our government theſe pre- 
cedents would make an admirable fi- 
gure. But all 25% things concern 
mankind—they fix attention and are 
 Improved—but religion we truſt to the 
care of heaven—we have been told that 

*tis divine and ſhall not be prevailed 
againſt by the ſtrength of its adverſa- 

ries—and men have ſeemed reſolved 
| to pay heaven the compliment of not 
Ez taking its defence out of _ hands. 


® ._ Wat does. clin ehilely of Dogs In- 
j deed acknowledge, that all eſtabliſhed 
| confeſſions being human compoſitions, 
i | are 


4 * 9 


ate liable to the examination of every 


chriſtian? Yes, ſhe acknowledges it 


but not with a view of deriving infor- 
mation to herſelf, which one might ex- 
pect from a proteſtant ſociety for in 
that caſe ſhe would candidly liſten! to 
every advertiſement of her errors, 
whereas ſhe now declares every man to 
be excommunicate who homes ber In 
the wrong. 350 03 21 IM SIG * 
But let us hear a little more. All 
this is very conſiſtent with the au- 
4 thority which ſhe claims nevertheleſs 


« ſound judgment, and knowing their 


% obligations to comply with, or diſſent 


from the eſtabliſhment, did, in the 
40 inſtant of- determining for themſelves, 
in: voluntarily ſubſcribing or receiving 
% her eſtabliſhed confeſſion, | exclude 
« * themſelves. from the right of private 
« judgment, and ſubmit to the authority 
, of the church; not as an infallible 


Fe. 1055 rp Ss. 4 f G6 | C a I FE authority, 


interpreting the ſcriptures for all 
: mr members; who being perſons of 


= — _ = vo re 
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(42) 
„ authority, but as an dert of 
„ order | 


Tell me you, who diſclaim. all- con- 
nection with the clerks of Ignatius, 
what is the difference between an au- 
thority infallible and orderly i in the pre- 
ſent caſe? You leave no room for change 
of opinion in the church, becauſe pri- 
vate judgment is to be given up in — 
moment of ſubſcription, 


Vo attempt indeed to ſoften the 
matter by ſuppoſing the ſubſcriber to be 
of ſound judgment. But are we to 
look for this ſound judgment at the 
common age of a batchelor of arts, ot 
that of a. deacon ? Cam a common man 
—can a prodigy of parts at that time 
be capable of judging the multiplicity 
of propofitions he ſets his name to? 
Voi will not ſay it. What then? why, 
as you immediately go on to obſerve, 
if it happens that any who have ſub- 
« ſcribed the articles of religion, do 
* find in the * of their ſtudies, 

| that 


* 6 5 


that what they aſſented to is incon- 
- ſiſtent with their farther diſcoveries 
and improvements in theology, there 

is no room to retract; ſuch a change 
« of opinions 1s virtually diſclaiming 

« their ſubſcription, which admitted 
« them into their function and prefer- 
ce ments; the ſecurity which has been 
« given to the public of the ſoundneſs 

« of their faith and doctrines, and that 
« they will inſtruct the people com- 
« mitted to their charge agreeably 

ec thereto, in the truth of the goſpel, 
« has the nature of an obligation, which 
« ſtands in full force againſt them for 
the due performance of the condi- 
« tions; and if theſe are no longer 
66 complied with, I know no other al- 
« ternative, than to give up the emo- 


4 luments which they enjoy under 
56 them.” 


If there were not ſomething in our 
nature which rebelled againſt the no- 
tion of giving up the right of private 
judgment in the moment of ſubſcribing 

| Ga the 


3 44 y 
the articles, there could be no riſque of 
our departing from their ſenſe. But as 
all chriſtians, ſubſcribers or not, are 
bound by the law of Chriſt to ſearch 
the ſcriptures, a change of ſentiment 
may, and moſt probably will ariſe but 
upon proteſtant principles J cannot fol- 
low you into your conſequence. For 
ſuch a conduct on the part of all in- 
provers in theology, would give the 
church a power at leaſt equivalent to 
that of infallibility. She is the ſtandard 
of ſeripture- truth —diſſent from any of 
her opinions and quit her, and you 
leave a firm body of orthodox and ig- 
norant men, who never can be changed 
in opinion, never improved; ſo that the 
laſt trump will ſound to the ſons of 
ſuch a church, clouded in the divinity 
of the 16th century. Beſides, your ar- 
gument for quitting the church upon 
improving into a difference of opinion 
from her, puts her vticles above the 
| ſcripture, 


4 


I fab» 


( 45 ) 

I ſubſcribe them as, guides by which 
to proceed i in teaching the people 4% 
truth but finding theſe goſpel truths to 
claſh with my human guide—what am 
I to do? You fay, I muſt ceaſe to preach 
the goſpel in that church and quit her 
I ſhould have thought i it more rational 
ſtill to preach the goſpel as a means of 
amending my human guide. Upon your 
principles St. Paul himſelf might be 


forced to relinquiſh his miniſtry i uw the 
church of on | 


placid manner in which you talk of 


ſuch a ſtep. So that if a man once en- 
gage in the miniſtry, and improve into 


either go on preaching againſt his con- 


flict. 
Tf 


But one might le, 9 * the 1 


quitting preferments, and departing from 
the miniſtry, that this might be done 
without incurring any legal penalty — 
whereas you muſt know that excommu- 
nication is the declared puniſhment of 


a difference from the church, he muſt 


| ſcience, or ſuffer all ſhe is able to in- 
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II it be faid, TY . church [OI 
over bob ſuch a departure in a conſcien- 
tious miniſter— this is nothing to the 
purpoſe—we are conſidering her as ſhe 
is, with the powers ſhe may exert—we 
are enquiring how far her preſent ſtate 
may be improved, and as you riſe a- 
gainſt ſuch improvement, you are in- 
volved in any conſequences ariſing from 


arguments founded upon the Preſent 
eſtabliſhment. 


Luckily, however, you * tell us, that 

the church claims no legiſlative autho- 
rity in all this matter, but in alliance 
and concurrence with the ſtate. So that 
if the ſtate be backward to execute, we 
may all be ſafe with our petition. 


But what is it to me, Sir, whether 
the Church does an unjuſt thing, A, 
or with an accomplice ? _ 


* Plea, p. 18. 


Subſcription 


4 


Subſcription to a large variety of hu- 
man articles is in itſelf wrong—and 
though the ſplendor of that alliance 
which the Church has formed, may daz- 
zle the eyes of ſome men, it remains to 
be ſeen, whether it has miſled the judge- 


ment of the majority. However, | fince 


the ſtate has: given all their preſent 
ſtrength to the deciſions of the Church, 
we proceed rightly in petitioning the par- 
liament for relief—and you are imper- 

tinent in your attempt to interrupt us 
becauſe, you grant the magiſtrate may 

chooſe his religion; and you cannot 
poſſibly determine whether a generous 
and improv) d Britiſh legiſlature will 
think it juft to bind the doctrines of the 


16th century, upon the conſciences of 
the preſent "_ 


Every individual has a * to . 
his religion—and to determine with 
whom. he will hold communion. The 
uſe that has been made of this Payee” 
tion is curious. 

| Pray 


0 


Pray, Sir, do yon never read upon 
the ſubject you have undertaken to 


write upon In the year 177 1, yon 


give us what ydu call a third edition of a 
book, which very third edition is marked 
with the year 4568. and as if nothing 

had been ſaid fince that period, which 

affected your . argument, you do not 
condeſcend, though your title page talks 
of additions, to take the leaſt notice of 

_ certain : maſterly pam phlet, in which 

this very argument from the right of 
individuals has been fully ſhewn to be 

ſophiſtical and § inconcluſive. Every 

individual” has à light to chooſe his re- 
ligion, but not to preſs it upon another 
by any other means than that of argu- 
ment. You have advertiſed a - fourth 
edition of your Plea—let us not be in- 
ſulted by dull repetition of exploded 


ð Vee a free and tandid diſquiſition on religious 
eſtabliſhments, &c. occaſioned by a viſitation ſer- 
mon preached at n May 22, —_— Printed 
for B. White, 


ſophiſms 


iS 3 

** to take ſome notice 
of the free and candid di Yquifitor, Who 
bears ſo hard upon this favourite ar- 
gument hen vou reaſon we will 
reſpond ; for truth is the Your: of our 


| _ | 
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j 
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In the mean time, you mould not 1 
indulge yourſelf in the common ſtrain 
of adulation toward the church, for a 
not preſuming to ratify her own f de- 
creęs. F or if the authority which 
'ejoins | them be of ſuch a na- 

ture as will admit of no alteration 
in the preſent ſyſtem—if every 
ſubſcribing 'member of the church, is 
bound to give up his private Judgment 
—if every difference of opinion from 
the ſtandard doQrines, though produced 

by the ſtudy of the ſcriptures, is an i 
obligation upon the man who differs 
to quit the church if even an attempt = 
to move the legiſlature be thought by | 


+ Plea, p. 18, - 
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you. 
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you to deſerve oppoſition—then Where 
is the efeftual difference between Rome 


and London as to the article ot. infal- 2 
libility 2 


True indeed i it is that the W e 
doktrines of a church when eſtabliſhed 
by law, have no more truth than they 
poſſeſſed before—and I thank you for 
the conceſſion, becauſe, if there be any 


meaning in your diſtinction between 
infallible and orderly authority, it is the 


duty of the church to ſuffer theſe doc- 
trines to be examined to acknowledge 
the improvements of the world by 
adopting them and not to encourage 
vou in furniſhing little apologies of ac- 


quieſcence for the minds of Chriſtians, 
which ſhould be taught to value truth 
above every human conſideration. But 
no — it & becometh a good and 
« peaceable member of the commu- 
e nity, to wave or give up his religi- 


$ Plea, p. 20, 
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n ous as 1 as his civil rights, to a2 
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- What dock this: mean? we were juſt 
told; that ſubjects were not obliged by 
church doctrines, eſtabliſhed by law, 
. unleſs they came under the ſame per- 

ſuaſions; and then follows the above, 
extraordinary paſſage, introduced with 
a yet—* yet it becometh a good and 
ie peaceable member of the community 
i« to wave, or give up his religious 
* as well as his civil rights to a legal 
* authority.“ | 


This wool be 1 10 if 
men, though not under the ſame per- 
ſuaſions, were, for the ſake of being 
called peaceable members of the com- 
munity, to wave their religious right 
of judging for themſelves, and unite 
with the church. Vour exception in 
favor of the diſſenters from the eſtabliſh- 
ment, is only one, among the many in- 
| ſtances of words uſed without ideas. 


* 


H 2 


For 
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For i it late”: every good and 
peaceable member of the community 
to give up his religious rights to legal 
authority, then, they: in not giving 
them up, ceaſe to be good and peace- 
able members, and tis the duty of the 
magiſtrate to fall h tens: as x. 
1 breakers. 
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But I am n of theſe pops con- 
ſequences 7 riſe ſo o faſt _, me. y 
The ee of a national church, 
being granted, you think fubſeription a 
| neceſſary conſequence; and upon this 
o een yourÞ 4 N 5 


* 


4 


But I would aſk; rallether* a national 
church did not exiſt among us before 
fſubſcription was enjoined? Your de- 
clamation in favour of the magiſtrate's 
"TIO" N 80 be ſuffered” to . 


- 


: f t Plea, p. 45855 Ex | Plea, p. 21. 1 


for 


„ 


qa» 

for argument, and yet your plea | for fab 
| ſcription be over-ruled. For the na- 
giſtrate has in fact taken ſufficient: .ſe- 


curity of his miniſters as to their alt= 
formity by means of the ſevere! 


penalties which are now in force, and 
and which oblige them to the punctual 


ule of all * forms ae in _ 
church. | 


. TO” 14 2 757 
gehen pes, 1 N this doin cake, 1 
is the grievance —ſubſcription ex animo 
to a large collection of human propoli- : 
tions, by which the conſciences of 
men are wantonly ſported with, and 
| which Has not been, cannot be ſhewun 


to advance the good of ſociety in 3 
view. e N 


— 


l 


1 will this grievance of fabſerip- 
tion be lightened i in an honeſt man's eſti- 
mation by any examples of political men, 
however dignified; who refine but will 
not reform; and who unnaturally ſtrive to 
engage: the powers * the head, to 

| combat 
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kechbet e the | feelings of "the 
heart. 


'% 
4 


- 


8 Thoſs among our modern ſubſeri- 


bers who have grown ſhy of that 
ſenſe which the original compilers 
ſtamped upon their articles, are apt to 


queſtion the poſſibility of coming at 
their ſentiments; although there be 


no period of hiſtory during which it is 
more evident what men thought; pro- 
vided words and actions be conſidered N 
mu En of the mind. | 


"44 
& 


The 5 ele of our church plain 


the doctrine of original in. Perhaps if 
it were taken in a literal and independent 


ſenſe a good natured man might evade 


the conſequence it ſeems to warrant, 


vix.— that infants dying unbaptized are 
damned. But let a fair enquirer com- 


pare it with the opinions of the time 


at which it was drawn up—let him cone | 


| true: it by ſome. expreſſions in the bap- 


tiſmal office of our church—let him 


recollect what ſtreſs is at preſent laid 


>: | 


„ 
upon Same chriſtening, rememberin g all 
the while that midwife-baptiſm was 
for a time admitted in our church, and 
] think he cannot deny the conſequence, 
cruel as it may ſeem that infants oy 
ing aur are enact 


* that en King Charles I. or 
any, other King ; at the inſtance of Laud 
or any other favourite, attempt by decla- 
ration or any other mode, to give lati- 
tude to our ſubſcription ; yet while the 
ſenſe of the articles ſubſcribed is ſo 
eaſily collected, tfere can be no peace 
for an intelligent and conſcientious 
miniſter, who will feel his mind hurt, 
his religious liberty abridged, and will en- 
deavour for redreſs by every legal method. 


Political exigencies which have be- 
trayed Kings into prevarication and 
meanneſs, are vile pleas in a Chriſtian's 
meh. for ſubmiſſion to theſe zricks 
of interpretation, which deſtroy that 
very uniformity for which you ſeem to 
be ſo anxious. Vou have dexterity, 


Sir, 


þ 
> 
20 
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Bir, and you may be well rewarded "% 
it. Yet there is a ſort of juggle, which 
; though it make us ſtare while the ex- 
| bibition laſts, - upon reflection, pro- 
.dyces contempt of the juggler—con- 


tempt of him as a man, who has mif- 


applied the gifts of God. Turn over 
the noxious volumes which the clerks 
of Ignatius have given to mankind, 
and in return for which we give them 
our deteſtation — turn them over and 
tell me from which of them you learn- 
ed that men may differ in their ſub- 
ſcriptions from eacff other, without a 
| Giferenco: from the church. Your 


words are worth tranſcribing—** Moſt 


probably, there are ſtil] Calviniſtical 
« and Arminian divines of the church 


« of England; and a more numerous 
„„ tribe of other denominations ; who 


though all men of the ſame confeſ- 


% fion, do not perhaps agree exactly in 


„ opinion with regard to many of the 


t 29 articles of religion. Yet they 
i all ſubſcribe to them without any 
26 diverſity of opinions ; 3 that is, in 


* the 


is 


— %%% 
tt the ſenſe of varying from the arti- 
% cles; not of differing from each 
te other.” Two men differ upon, the 
article of holy the Trinity one adopts the 
Arian, the other the Athanaſian ſenſe 
each thinks that article is for him, 85 
yet each ſhall preach a different doctrine 
from the other how then is there „100 
a conſent touching true religion? or, do 
you underſtand true religion to mean 
the doctrine of the church, though that 
doctrine be not yet explained? Or do 
you mean any thing by the word 
church ? This laſt queſtion is put, Sir, 
becauſe it ſeems probable, that the 
licentious ſubſcription for which. you a 
plead, if carried into practice muſt in- 
ſtantly ſubvert the eſtabliſhed church. 
The preſent eſtabliſhment is made in 
| favour of a ſet of men, faithful as to 
the 39 articles and the propoſitions 
contained in the liturgy and their 
ſubſcription in general. Now, if we 
depart from the original ſenſe of 
theſe propoſitions —if indeed as you 


ML, allure | 


. 
aſſure us, © þ it is plainly impoſſible that 
« any thing ſhould be delivered in ſuch 
« clear and certain words as to be abſo- 
* lutely incapable of ſome other ſenſe— 
then within the nominal church of Eng- 
land are contained numerous feligious 
ſocieties, the largeſt of which upon, the 
principles of alliance ſhould be eſta- 
bliſhed, and the tenets which it hap- 
pens to hold publiſhed by authority ſo 
as to ſuperſede the old and uſelefs ſett. 
TI fay the tenets which it happens to 
hold—for as you take away all fixed- 
_ neſs of opinion, by allowing a variety 
of different ſenſes to the articles, and 
thus ground your church upon the 
preſent opinions of thoſe who compoſe it, 
its ſentiments to day may be changed 
to-morrow, and we may be amuſed 
with a new church of En gland, at leaſt 
once a year. But a difficulty of a more 
dreadful appearance now ſtarts up 
ſince the nominal or oſtenſible church 


1 Plea, p. 33. 
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of England is divided by your plea for 


ſubſcription into a variety of ſmaller ſo- 
cieties there will be danger, leſt ſome 
body of adiſſenters ſhould out- number 
the largeſt of thoſe ſocieties in which 
caſe the magiſtrate is bound by ſelf- 
intereſt to unite with that body as 


the moſt es han of * on his 


work. 


As an hiſtorian, Sir, I ſhall give 


you but little trouble. 


J leave you in able hands—when you 
have indeed anſwered the confeſſional, 


you will be far beyond my reach. 


One thing 1 could however. with: to 
have explained, | 


1 0 


Vou tell us that at the Reſtoration, 
great importunities were uſed with the 
King, that the liturgy might be revived; 


and ſuch. alterations made therein, and. 
additions thereto, as were requiſite for 


the caſe of tender conſciences; and you 


12 immediately 
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immediately add, all this 4204s done . 


I proteſt that I am at a loſs to under- 
ſtand you. I thought it evident that 


the high church party with Clarendon 


at their head, being afraid of the dif. 


ſenting intereſt, had done every thing 


to keep them out of the church and 
ſtate. I thought your friend Burnet 
had confeſſed ſomething like this. Per- 


| Haps you had in view, when you talked 


of all this being done, the vile breach 


of the King's word given at Breda 
9 the famous corporation actor the ſo- 
lemn mockery at the Savoy or the ſham 
plots—or, perhaps you refer to the 


alterations of the liturgy, agreed upon 


In convocation in 1661. But what 


ſaid Ten! on, what ſaid Burnet— what 


ſays common proteſtant ſenſe to them ? 


They were trifling and inadequate, 


and in their end, cruel and op- 
preſbye inaſmuch. as they cauſed 


+ Plea, p. 28. 


the 


x 6 * 
the act of uniformity to paſs with leſs 


oppoſition, which a& was grievous tq 
_ conſcience, becayſe excluſive of the 


F heavy penalties for breach of unifor- 


mity, it obliged men to give their 


unfeigned aſſent in the moſt ſolemn 


manner to a vaſt variety of human pro- 
poſitions, which it was impoſſible that 


many of them ſhould ſee, within the 


time FI for „ 


But 1 15950 to the concluſion of 
your argument. 


You think theres is an ambiguity i in the 5 
expreſſions of our preſent teſts, and your 
Inference from that ſuppoſition -is that 


every man may put h bis own ſenſe upon 


PRO: 


1 ſhould rather have thought, "wh 


the idea of 'a teſt, that when it became 


ambiguous, the authority which firſt 
impoſed ſhould explain it: or if that 


authority did not chooſe to interfere, 


that a an Hong man Was obliged to get 


rid 


| A 62 5 | 
rid of the ambiguity by going back to 


the writings of the perſons and times by 


whom, and when, theſe teſts, were pro- 
duced. This, ſuppoſing the neceſſity and 
Juſtice of ſuch teſts, would be natural 
and right—but when this neceſſity and 
juſtice have been repeatedly diſproved, 
the proper ſtep would be a repeal. For 
juſt ſo far as any preſcript is ambiguous 
or unintelligible it ceaſes to be a teſt of 
uniform belief; unleſs perhaps in this 
ſingle propoſition, the church muſt be 
in the right; and though I do not un- 
derſtand, yet I will ſubſcribe her dog- 
mata, becauſe . whenever ſhe ſhall con- 
deſcend to explain ' herſelf more fully I 
know ſhe will be right. 


So that the ſtate of ineſſiciency to 
which you endeavour to reduce ſub— 
ſcription by your plea for different ſenſes, 
grounded upon a. ſuppoſed ambiguj- 
ty of expreſſion, inſtead of ſuperſeding 
the neceſſity of aboliſhing ſubſcription, 
clearly points it out. Eſrecially if we 
conſidet that there could only be diver- 
ſities 


„ 64 * 
ties of ſentiments after all, and theſe 
without perpetual quarrels among 


men pretending to orthodoxy, and 
odious revilings of each other on the 


ſcore of inſincerity in ſubſcription.— 


If the zeal and vigilance both of paſ- 
tors and people in the church of Eng- 
land againſt popery be viſibly declined | 


—if religion be indeed debaſed to a 
trade and a project to advance mens 
intereſted and ambitious views, as you 
aſſure us — then reaſon juſtifies the 
inference exactly oppoſite to yours, 


and calls loudly for a review of the pre- 


ſent ſyſtem. 


Pl 


3 Nothing ſurely can more effectually 


ruin the plans of popery than to call men 


back to the principles of the reformation 
to ſet them free from the impoſition 
of man's authority in ſacred. matters 


to teach them to conſider all things as 
fallible but the word of God—and to 


ſet that up as a teſt by which to try and : 


alter the ſentiments of men. 
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To mention grievous errors comhita 
tedunder any ſcheme ofaction, as a reaſon 
ſor continuing in that ſcheme, would 
make one ſmile if the ſubject were not 
ſo important. 


Men like to take the chance of a 
change at leaſt, eſpecially when there 
is a ſtrong probability from reaſon that 
the plan they have been perſuing is a 
bad one. Now whenever chriſtianity 
is debaſed into a ſtate engine, and is 
conſidered, as you have conſidered it, 
merely in the view of public arility— 

whenever men. have their intereſts op- 
poſed to their convictions, as will hap- 
pen where human teſts are to be ſub- 
ſcribed—whenever free enquiry is diſ- 
couraged, aud many important things 
done as it is called, in courſe—that, Sir, 
is the time to look for ſuch abuſes as 
you mention — hen it is that religion 
becomes a trade, Juſt in proportion as 
men follow your advice, and ſacrifice 


their religious privileges to one ſet of 
human 
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human opinions, they will be ignorant 
of the generous and extenſive ſcheme of 
chriſtianity ;— its ſanctions will ſtrike 
them leſs forcibly as they leſs diſcern its 


truth—their worldly intereſt will avail _ 


more as it is more attended to, and the 


3 r fink into the man of the 
world, . 


But why, Sir, have you dared to infi- | 
nuate, that the reaſons which induce 


men to adopt the ſcheme of further re- 


formation, are not fit to be owned? ,t 


There is nothing upon the face of ſuch 
a ſcheme that can juſtify ſuſpicion—it 
has no immediate connection with our 


worldly intereſt—it may rather injure. 


than advance us, by calling down.the ha- 


tred of Ignorance, and the vengeance of 


Superſtition on our heads. Do not, by 
that ſort of artifice againſt which every 
generous ſpirit muſt riſe with indigna- 
. intoenpr to "oy us (ROM the Panic 


4 Plea, p. 38. 
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odium.” why are the diſeaters Muffe 


into the queſtion ? We are no diſſenters. 


— Why. then, in a debate concerning cles 
rical ſubſcription, and the propriety of a 
ſcheme to remove it, have you ſo unfairly 

addreſſed yourſelf to .the- prejudices - of 

men? If you are indeed affrighted, and 
even at your wit's end—I ſincerely pity 
you, and to huſh your fears will tell you 
and all the world, that the preſent union 


againſt ſubſcription is directed to that one 


point only—that the rational ſpirits now 


cemented, for that purpoſe throughout the 


a 4 


nation, mean not to object to the liturgy. 


or any part of it—they will apply for re- 


lief to that authority which alone can 

give it, to that authority which impoſed 

ſubſcription and they will apply in the 

moſt dutiful manner. They wiſh to be 

| freed from the unneceſſary burthen upon 
the conſcience, of ſubſcribing to the truth 
pf all thoſe human propoſitions which 

the law obliges them to uſe; and the man 


who underſtands what proteſtant! fm is, 


will ſee, that a petition of ſuch a ſort 
will come with as much propriety from 


8 
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one who believes all that he ſubſcribes, 


as from one who has his doubts; _ _ 
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a? It is a little ſtrange that you who have 


all along been accommodating ſubſcrip- 


tion to every man's opinion, ſhould be * 
| alarmed: on account of anti-trinitarians 


of any fort, whom the removal of ſub- 


ſcription might let into the church. A 
ſtranger to the ſubject might ſuppoſe that 

the doctors of the church of England 
were uniform in their opinions of the 


trinity —or, which would be more abſurd, 


that ſubſcription upon your plan was of 


force enough to N * man out. 


> 77 of 165: 


But you nd 10 men We the 


uk of reformation; by alarming them 


with the noiſe of danger from the people. 
This is the old cry—the_ church is in 


danger! But tis too late—theſe words 


have been diſenchanted by the rapid im- 
provements which have been made lince 
the N of Sacbeverel. 
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If indeed the people were ſo 1 gnorant 
as not to diſtinguiſh between the ruin of 
the church and the pulling down of 
an antient buttreſs, which, though 
meant to ſrengtben only, deſtroys the 
beauty of the building —if they ſee no 
difference between the deſtruction of 
ſubſeription to human, ſyſtematical ar- 
ticles, and the deſtruction of Chriſti- 
anity, whoſe is the tault? ＋ 1 thould 
0 128700 inſtraQed.” . 
But ribs is abe e al. The peo- 
ple, upon a plain repreſentation of the 
caſe, have common ſenſe enough to un- 
derſtand its propriety. Indeed it does 
not properly concern them, ſince the 
law has made fufficient proviſion for 
the uniformity of their miniſters. A 
new tranſlation of the bible would alarm 
them infinitely more—yet this would 
be a paltry reaſon” againſt ſo mane h a 


n 


— 
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Let us then wave the mean confider- 

ation of mere utility, and bring the 

ſubject before the nation— tis duty, 1 

fear urged againſt. duty, is thg;,coward's 

plea. Cowardice is infamy at all times 

but in the man who holds an important 

truſt, tis more than infamy. To preach 

che truth is an important truſt — e 

have plemaly engaged to do it. 


ke re not tha "wn of n man i; ne vou, 
ye e preachers of Chriſtianity -e. know 
1 whom Fs ſhould _ 


Let not hs wil fi eben 8 


you back! for ye have weighed * 
world 1 in the balance of truth. — 


1 * Utility—For the utility of ſubſcription, ſee a 
2 very ingenious pamphlet, entitled, Thoughts on our 

d articles, with regard to their * utility to the 

a | fate. Sold by White, &c. 


See ltwite, part the 3d of the truly ingenious Dr. 
Dawſon's * Anſwer to letters concerning eſtabliſhed 
t © confeſſions of faith, &c,” Sold by Newbery, &c. 
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A philoſopical Inddlence- in the - 0 
Joyment of truth, however beautiful 
it may look in antient deſeription, can 
never ſatisfy a Chriſtian's mind. Ye 
muſt publiſh on the houſe wn Phat bas 
been nee, into vor ears. * 


« 1 ; 


We ſve! 4: an Indaererice: to the 
concerns of religion among men. Where 
lies the fault ? Religion in itſelf is not 
a thing to be contemplated with indif- 
RT ET poo 


Why are minds fo attached to civil 
freedom, ſo indifferent about religious 
liberty? is this — fot Fein O 


6 "had wo * 4 83 4 . * { * 5. - 


Our ſtation in 8 is an impor- 
tant one. The faireſt opportunity is 
now offered us of doing extenſive good. 
The oppoſition that has hitherto been 
made is trifling—the danger of embark- 
ing imaginary—the. ſucceſs probable— 
Lode ts ga: 219005! bt 130d h Fade 
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the virtue of the attempt certain —and 
the pleaſure which it will give, never 
to be taken away from 4 5 
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